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of liberal studies is, to take care of your bodily health. Without 
this your intelicctual attainments will be shorn of mere than half 
their value. I dwell upon this point, andemphasize it, because or 
+} ? 


every side of ine, in professional life, and especially in the cler 


proiession, | see so many helpless wrecks. Verily there is 
grievous mistake among usinthismatter. Whether it be ourclim- 


ate, orour habits of student life, or our socialand domestic hal 


! am not prepared to say. But of the fac make no doubt. 


educated men do not achieve half that they might achieve for 
want of the necs 38ary sical vigor. | 


é is painful to se 


re 


tenuated, cadaverous specimen: 


y 
d, at 


so often produces among us—men : 


heat, afraid of the cold, afra 


pie or good roast beef{—men obliged to live on stal: 


and molasses, who take cold if they get wet, who mu 


connoissance of a room to see that they can secure a e cut 


} 
3° 


a draft before they dare to take a seat—men who by dint of coax 
ing and nursing and pampering drag out a feeble existence for a 
few short years, and then drop into a premature grave—martyrs te 
intellectual exertion ! 
“I do not recommend the fox-hunting carousa!s of the 
1 


English clergy. We need not go back to the material apoth 
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of the classical ages. But verily we have something to learn in 
this matter. We have to learn that high mental exertion taxes 
most severely the life-force. We have to learn that the man ot 
superior intellect, who puts forth his power with resolute vigor, re- 
quires more bodily health and force to sustain the strain than an 
ordinary laboring mandoes. Insteadof being pale, delicate, feeble, 
and sickly, the student needs to be stalwartand hardy. He should 
have tougher thews and stronger sinews, and a more vigorous pulse 
than the man who merely plows the soil. He need not have the 
brawn and bone of the athlete and the gladiator. He need not be 
a Spartacus ora Heenan. But he should be of all men a man of 
good, sound, vigorous, working bodily health.” 


He then passes to the importance of the habit of being before 
hand in whatever you undertake, to the necessity of holding on to 
the calling one chooses, to the value of some fresh intellectual ac 
quisitions every day, to the beneficial effects of a varied and liberai 
culture apart from one’s speciality, and the propriety of cultivat 
ing the art of conversation. On the latter head he gays truly 

‘Excuse my dwelling a little on this point. There is amorg 
our best educated men, I am sorry to say, a large amouni of vis in 
ertia in regard to this matter of conversation. Very many such 
persons are disposed to rely for their success and their position in 
society solely upon their professional skill and industry. Generat 
conversation i3 2 bore to them. They have never duly considered 
the advantages it might bring them. 
all thet to those more ambitious of social distinction. When they 
are in company, they speak, indeed, if appealed to, or if it comes 


They are disposed to leave 


entirely in their way to do so, but they feel no responsibility for 
keeping conversation afloat. Allow me to say, gentlemen, this is 
all wrong. [adependently of all considerations of interest and 
policy, there isaclear duty inthis matter. Every man who mingles 
in the society of his fellows is hound to contribute his quota to the 
common enteriainment, jugé 28 much as in a joint excursion of any 
kind he would be bound to pay ‘us share of the reckoning. Edu- 
cated men, beyond all others, should settle it as a clear duty to 
learn how to talk well in company. Conversation is an art; but 
it is an art which can be acquired, and depend upon it no acquisi- 
tion gives @ surer or more ample return for the amount of effort 





aeeded."—New York Evening Post. 


o 
en 
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It is set forth, not as mere probability, but as a proved fact, that 
half a day is better than a whole day of school-teaching. If three 
hours instead of six be given daily to the schoolmaster, and be so 
mansged that the pupil is physically and mentally able to give 
bright undivided attention to the whole of his work, he not only 
can learn absolutely as much as the child who is compelled through 
a six-hour routine; it is his ‘further gain that what he knows he 
knows more literally “ by heart,” knows with a relish; while he is 
sent out into the world with a habit of close study, soassured that 
he hardly knows what it is to apply his mind with half attention to 
a duty. 

The second half of the day, which now, being spent in the 


e 


schoolroom spoils the whole, if it be devoted to gymnastics, drill, 


athletic sport, or—in the case of those who must work with their 





parents for the bread they eat—to labor in the house and field, can 
and does serve to train a sound body while helping to a fuller rips 
ness of the mind. We say, not theoretically that it would do, but 
practically, and from the wide experience of many, that it does 
this. Here, for example, is a heap of evidence. 


7 


Mr. William Stuckey, who is teaching eighty children at Rich- 
mond, and has worked for more than a quarter of a century in schoo!s 
of seven hundred, of a hundred and eighty, and of a hundred schoi- 
ars, testifies that in his experience “ two hours in the morning and 
one in the afternoon igs about as long as a bright voluntary atten- 
tion can be secured.” Particular children could sustain attention 
longer, but they would be scarcely five per cent of the whole num- 
ber taught. With efficient teaching of an interesting subject he 
has found that no one lesson could with advantage be pressed be- 
yond half an hour. ‘The benefits,” he says, “ of enforced atten- 
tion are small. With young children, of the average age attend- 
ing British-schools, if you get quarter of an hour’s attention, and 
having prolonged the lesson to half an hour, then recapitulate, you 
will find that the last quarter of an hour’s teaching had nearly driv- 
en out what the first quarter of an hour put in.” Mr. Imeson, who 
bas been for eight-and-twenty years a teacher, and has taught 
children of all classes, is of the same opinion. Study, or the at- 
tempt at it, for seven hours a day, destroys, he says, the willing 
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mind. Mr. Isaae Pugh, who has taught during thirty years o 
work about three thousand boys, says that with boys of higher 
classes, attention has been kept on the stretch for two hours in the 
morning, and afterwards from the same class he might get an hour's 
positive attention in the afternoon, but even that could not be donc 
day after day. Mr. Cawthorne, after twelve year’s experienc: 


agrees with Mr. Pugh; but considering his low estimate to refer to 





ith a different system half 
1 


the silent working system, thinks that 
ni hours additional att aa J a ase 
an hours additional attention might be got in the morning, ant 
vs much more in the afternoon. But it is not all equally good 
Mven with varied relief lessons, he says: “In the morning we find 
the last half-hour very wearying; in the afternoon, we find the first 
half-hour bright, the next half-hour less bright, and the last half 
hour worse than useless.” Mr. Donaldson, of Glaseow, who has 


for eight years taught in large schools, gives atable. He says: 





“My experienc > as to the k noth of time children closel; 


voluntarily attend to a lesson, is: 





Children of 


t have-repeatedly obtained a bright voluntary attention:from eaci 








of these classes for five, ten, or fifteen minutes more, but I observ 
ed it was always at the expense of the su ling lesson; or, 0 
fine days, when the forenoon’s work was enthusiastically performed 
it was at the expense of the afternoon’s work. [ find the cir 


generally attend better and longer than the boys, to lessons o 


crammar and composition; the boys better and longer than th 
hist . anthmetie. and lees ns on stience.” 
) Ou ¥, al } Lic, & i i K 3 nh ecr1en¢ é 
] H T { } 


lf-Time Fact ry School at Brad 





} 1 nhilaran ay Tate * } " 

tive h iread chiidren are now being taucht, anc 
ra’ c +} } e 

1rs @xpericnce of t nh ystcm, atte 





ing, says that he finds 


the halftime scholars 


y come fresh fron 





rk. I believe that 


To which Mr. Walkers, 


work to school, and go fresh 





} Ve te ® ° 1 1 

the alteration is in bot! 

one of the firm in whose factory the same children ar employed, 
- 


adds his testimony that 


imeg, thirty years ago, I now have scarcely to complain onee.” He 
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is asked, “Do you find your commercial interest in the improve- 
ment? and answers, ‘Most decidedly, notwithstanding that we 
spend a very large sum on the school every year.” As the half- 
day’s work brightens attention to the schooling, so the half-day’s 
schooling, in its turn, brightens attention to the work. 

To this we shall all come some of these days. We shall have 
schools for pupils of all classes in which no more than the natural 
power of attention will be occupied, and where that will be 
strengthen 1 instead of sickened and lebilitated by excessive 
lwork will be balanced with the gymnastic disci- 


pline and the drill, that give ease and precision to the movements 





f the body, with a holesor vic to 

the time js come wv n the truth no 

to the education ¢ the children of e poor. One great difficulty 
is removed when the boy's help in the home is left to the parent, 
ind it is only for half the day that he is claimed by the school 
master, to be brightened even for home service while he is trained 
‘or an active, thoughtful, everywhere earnest, manhood.—All the 


Year Round. 


The Schooimaster. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Great men stand like solitary towers in the city of God, and 
secret passages running deep beneath external nature give their 
thoughts intercourse with higher intelligences, which strengthens 
and consoles them, and of which the laborers on the surface do not 
even dream ! 

Some such thought as this was floating vaguely through the brain 
of Mr. Churchill as he closed his school-house door behind him; 
and if in any degree he applied it to himself, it may perhaps be 
pardoned in a dreamy, poetic man like him; for we judge ourselves 
by what we are capable of doing, while others judge us by what 
we have already done. And, moreover, his wife considered him 
equal to great things. To the people of the village, he was the 
schoolmaster, and nothing more. They beheld in his form and 
countenance no outward sign of the divinity within. They saw 
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him daily moiling and delving in the common path, like a beetle, 
and little thought that underneath that hard and cold exterior lay 
folded delicate golden wings, wherewith, when the heat of day was 
over, he soared and revelled in the pleasant evening air. 

To-day he was soaring and reveling before the sun had set ; for 
it was Saturday. With a feeling of infinite relief he left behind 
him the empty school-house, into which the hot sun of a Septem 
ber afternoon was pouring.. All the bright young faces were gone ; 
all the impatient little hearts were gone; all the fresh voices, 
shrill, but musical with the melody of childhood, were gone; and 
the lately busy realm was given up to silence, and the dusty sun- 
shine, and the old gray flies that buzzed and bumped their heads 
against the window panes. The soundof the outer door, creaking 
on its hebdomadal hinges, was like a sentinel’s challenge, to which 
the key growled responsive in the lock; and the master, casting a 
furitive glance at the last caricature of himself in the red chalk on 
the wooden fence close by, entered with a light step the solemn 
avenue of pines that led to the margin of the river. 

At first his step was quick and nervous ; and he swung his cane 
as if aiming blows at some invisible enemy. Though ameek man, 
there were moments when he remembered with bitterness the un 
just reproaches of fathers and their insulting words; and then he 
fought imaginary battles with people out of sight, and struck them 
to the ground, and trampled upon them; for he was not exempt 
from the weakness of human nature, nor the customary vexations 
of a schoolmaster’s life. 

Unruly sons and unreasonable fathers did sometimes embitter his 
else sweet days and nights. But as he walked his step grew slow 
er, and hia heart calmer. The coolness and shadows of the great 
trees comforted and satisfied him, and he heard the voice of the 
wind as it were the voice of spirits calling around him in the air; 
30 that when he emerged from the black woodlands into the mea 
dows by the river's side, all his cares were forgotten. 





‘“ Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his col 
or im the cup, when it moveth itself aright.” What does the word 
fw sofer to, and why is it used? 
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Home and School Influence Especially Necessry in Time 
of War. 


J. M. GREGORY—] 862. 


The grand march of humanity stops not in its course even for 
war. From the cradle to the coffin, the crowding columns move 
on with lock-step through the successive stages of life. Childhood 
cannot halt in its progress for returning peace to afford leisure for 
education. On into the years—to manhood, to citizenship, to des- 
tiny—it rushes, whether learning lights its path and guides its 
steps, or ignorance involves it in error and conducts it headlong in- 
to vice. And if in peace the school is needful to rear our children 
to an intelligent and virtuous manhood, how much greater the need 
when war, with its inseparable barbarism, is drifting the nation 
from its onward course of peaceful civilization, back to the old 
realms of darkness and brute force. 

The high and heroic aims of this conflict will doubtless mitigate 
the evils which necessarily attend an appeal to arms. ‘To say no 
thing of the physical health and prowess that camp life and mili- 
tary discipline will develop, the love of country and love of hberty 
will rise again from mere holiday sentiments to the grandeur and 
power of national passions, and the Union, made doubly precious 
by the blood which its maintenance will cost, will attain a strength 
that no mortal force can shake or destroy. History will grow he- 
roic again, and humanity itself will be inspired and glorified with 
this fresh vindication of its God-given rights and duties, in this new 
incarnation and triumph of the principles of Constitutional and 
Republican liberty. The too absorbing love of money, which has 
hitherto characterized us, has loosened somewhat its clutch, and 
been won to acts of genuine benevolence, at the sight of an im- 
periled country; and the fiery demon of party spirit slinks away 
abashed before the roused patriotism which lays life itself on the 
altar of liberty. 

But with all this, the barbarisms of war are too palpable and ter- 
rific to be forgotten or disregarded, and the wise and patriotic states- 
man will find in them a more urgent reason for fostering those civ- 
ilizing agencies which nourish the growing intelligence and virtue 
of the people. Against the ideas and vices engendered in the 
samps, and amidst the battle-fields, we must raise still higher the 
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bulwarks of virtuous habits and beliefs, inthe children yet at home 
We need the utmost stretch of home and school influence to save 
society and the State from the terrible domination of military ideas 
and military forces, always so dangerous to civil liberty and free 


government. 


Your Mission. 


if you cannot on the ocean sail among the swiftest fleet, 





Rocking on the mighty billows, laughing at the storms you meet 


You can stand among the sailors anchored yet within the bay, 


rou can lend a hand to help them as they launch their boats away, 


} h, 


If you are too weak to journey up the mountain steep and hig 





You can stand within the valley asthe multitudes go by— 


You can chant in happy n 


ure as they slowly pass along, 





Though they may forget the singer, they will not forget the song. 


you cannot in the conflict prove yourself a warrior true, 





if, when fire and smoke are thickest, there’s no work for you to do— 


When the battle-field is silent, you can go with gentle tread, 


You can bear away the wounded, you can cover up the dead. 


If you cannot in the harvest garner up the richest sheaves, 
Many a grain both ripe and golden, which the careless reaper leaves— 
inst the wall, 


And it may be that the shadows hide the heaviest wheat of all. 


You can glean among the briars growing rank ag 


If you have not gold and silver ever ready at command, 
If you cannot toward the needy reach an ever open hand, 
You can visit the afflicted—o’er the erring you can weep— 


You can be a true disciple sitting at the Savior’s feet. 


Do not then stand idly waiting 


for some nobler work to do, 

For your Heavenly Father’s glory, ever earnest, ever true, 

(ro and toil in any vineyard-——-work in patience and in prayer— 
Jf you want a field of labor you can find it anywhere. 


Furorean savants are debating the proposition of M. VonGum- 
pach, who has issued several books and pamphlets arguing that the 
arth is not a compressed but a prolate ellipsoid, or in other words, 
hhat it has not the figure of an orange, but of a lemon. 
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Public Schools from the Doctors’ Point of View. 


At a regular meeting of the Middlesex East-District Medical So 


ciety, in July, 1865, the subject of the influence of our public 


schools on the health of the children attending them being under 


discussion, a committce was appointed to report in full on the sub- 


ject, which was done in September ; and after much discussion, the 
same committee was directed to prepare, in as concise form 


sible,some practical advise for avoiding certain dangers now threat 


ening the health of the children inouwr schools. Tl ond renort 
I 
} =e 1 4 ] ! 5 mie: « 1 ee } - } 
was submitted to the Society in November last, and la 
before, when the same committee was directed to publish the sug- 
gestions with such additions in the way of expl n as micht 
seem advisable. This they now do inthe following maxims, which 
may be considered to embody the deliberate opinion of the mem 
bers of the Socieiv. 
MAXIMS: 
Ist. No child should be-allowed to attend l be) thy q of ats 
6th year. 
Because the whole of the first five years of life are needed to 


vive the physical nature a fair start, which would be prevented by 
the confinement and restraint of the school-room: because up te 
that time every child has enoueh to do in learning to use its limbs 


and senses, to talk, toobey : because extended experience has proved 


that the children who have never been to school before they are 





five years old n rapid progress than those whe begin their 


school life earlier. 


2d. The duration of daily alte ndance (INCLUDING tam gqeven C0 re 


€sS ANK 


ee : Aes itt fe cae 
physical exe reise) should not exceed 44 hours for the primary schoo 
v j ~ ~ Y 


hours for the other schools. 


Because the liability to injury of both mind and body from sed 
entary application is in proportion to the youth of the student, 
and because as much can be accomplished in this time as in a longex 


attendance, which is only a weariness to both flesh‘aad spirit. 


3d. There should be No study required out of school, — unless at thay 
Schools ; and this SHOULD NOT EXCEED ONK HOUR 
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Seven hours of study being as much as most adult scholars can 
bear, it is folly to suppose that immature minds in growing bodies 
ean endure more. 


4th. Heecess time should be devoted to play OUTSIDE TEE SCHOOL-ROOM—- 
unless during very stormy weather; and as this time rightly belongs to 
the pupils, they should not be deprived of wt except for some serious offense ; 
and those who are not deprived of tt should not be ALLOWED to spend i 
wn study; and no child should uver be conjincd to the school-room dur- 
tng an entire session. The MIniMUM of recess-timc should be 15 MINUTES 
IN EACH SESSION, and in Primary Schoels there should be more than one 


recess tn each session. 
Recess is a mnost important rehef to the weariness of muscle and 
of mind which all children (and most teachers) feel after being in 
schoo] 14-or 2 hours. Without it there comes on amental listless 





ness and a physical restlessness, which defeat the very purposes of 
school. ‘The need of such relief occurs at more frequent intervals 
in proportion to the youth of the child; consequently there should 
be more recesses in primary than in other schools. 


5th. Physical exercise should be used in school to prevent nervous and mus- 
cular fatique and to relieve monotony, but NOT as MUSCULAR TRAINING. 
It should be practiced by both teachers and children for at least five min- 
utes in every hour not broken by recess, and should be ‘timed’ by musie. 
In Primary schools every half-hour should be lroken by exercise, recess, 


or singing. 


This maxim rests on the same general ground as No. 4. Such 
exercises are highly prized in all schools where they have been 
fairly tried, and they tend to produce a unity of action and feel- 
ing, 2 homogeneity in the school, which is very valuable. 


6th. Ventilation should be amply provided for by OTHER MEANS THAN OPEN 
WINDOWS, though these should be used in addition to the special meane 
during recess and exercise time. 


Because to open windows during cold weather is to admit 
streams of cold air upon children, when they are most liable to 
‘catch cold,’ as physicians have frequent occasion to observe. 
When the body is aglow with exercise it can endure and enjoy a 
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temperature and even a current of air which would chill it when at 
rest; therefore, fresh air may be introduced with safety through 
the windows during recess and exercise time, except in very severe 
weather. 

Of all methods of heating, a close stove is most objectionable, 
because it introduces no fresh air; and whenever one is used in a 
school-room, it should be wholly or partially walled in with metal 


srceens, inside which a ‘ cold air box’ should open, as in al! furnaces 


tth. Lessons should be scrupulously apportioned to the average capacity of 
the pupils ; and in Primary schools the SLATE should be used MORE, and 
books less, and instruction should be given as much as possible on the 
principles of § Object Teaching.’ 

If the first part of this maxim be not observed, the majority of 
the scholars (for whose benefit the school is sustained) will be over- 
tasked. 

The advantages of using the slate as advised are very great: the 
hand and the eye are trained; writing is earlier and more pleasant- 
ly learned ; little children are agreeably and profitably occupiéd, 
when they would otherwise be idle, unhappy, and troublesome. 

Of ‘Object Teaching’ we have only space to say that the princi 
ple which underlies it is, that the teacher should avail himself of 
the natural preponderance of the powers of perception and obser. 
vation in childhood, should go from the known to the unknown, 
from the concrete to the abstract, and should neglect no opportun- 
ity to illustrate each lesson from familiar sources. 

[Signed] ¥. WINSOR, 
J.D. MANSFIELD, 
Special Committee Middlesex East Dist. Med. Soc 
— Massachusetts Teacher. 





A Noss Sentiment.—Daniel Webster penned the following: 
“If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust ; 
but if we work upon immortal minds—if we imbue them with princi- 
ples, with the just fear of God and our fellow men, we engrave on 
those tables something that will brighten through all eternity.” 
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School as it was*="7T eacher as she Should be.* 


It is time: and, as the bell rings to call the children in, you con 


cratulate yourself on the fine appearance and pleasant faces of 
your scholars, and think, after all, a teacher’s life is not the most 
und ra 


At roll-eall a few are found to be absent, which is always annoy 


ing; but the first class being called takes up your attention, anc 
tne a n I ten 
A good lesson! Who, but the teacher that loves his pupils and 
t lfbors for their advancement, can realize what a world of 
1 re is alforded by gs an announcement? Good lessons are 
» tl ‘ sare to huney and nothing 
can So ¢ t her as to be able to at tl 
the « 1 | oD from my pupils. On 
! ) ! } ( l ( yo r 
r} ( 10 and y¢ 
4 4 l i ' 
$ th to ( \] | 
ren I] to you 
lat l sec ne in the mornn nd tuct 
Lile@m l ! i Lilt 
Another « secalled. Youare d ly engaged in their reci 
n, when, listen! J r of little bare feet is heard in the 
hall, and in a moment more t owner of them, a little fellow 
about six \ , ushers |] elf inside your school-room ;—face un- 
washed, hair inea disordered state, end pants hung on by one sus- 
pender. Durty little thing, you think, coming in at this time and 
disturbing my class! 
The boy takes his j ic! -knife (old thing with broke n blade) in- 


teadtof hi bool and from his other pocket produ es a piece of 
shinele, at which he goes with his old knife as though he meant to 
wn yb . ey 
7th ee aus if Ce 

The class takes up your attention for the next half-hour, at the 
expiration of which you have occasion to step over to the other 
side of the room, when behold! that little insignificancy has white 


tled all over the floor under his desk, and from under him you pro- 


*Read by Miss L. A. Lyon, at Rome, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, June 
8th, 1865. Republished from the Peunsylvania School Journal. 
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duce two arrows. ‘Now, that’s well done! Why do n't you 
study !” (with a pull at the uncombed hair) “Oh please do n't! 1] 
haint got any book.” You bethink yourself. That boy told me 


the same story two weeks ago, and, through the multiplicity of 


cares, I forgot my promise of finding him one. Forgot! Your 
pupil had to account for every idlemoment. Forgot! That boy's 
mother earned every crumb of bread for herself and little ones by 
washing other people’s clothes, while her own little darlings (for 
poor people have them) had to be neglected. Did you forget the 
white ribbon and pink flowers for your hair, the other evening. 


Ah, no! for with these you hoped to please the fancy of some tri 








8) n } yl] y P : 
‘ But”—you reason—“who is to blame for the want of a book ? 


Am | to furnish my pupils with books? Yes. This boy, at least 











Do without your pocket full of delicacies for a week, and buy the 
little fellow a book with the money, —I'll do it.” The book is pur- 
chased. Bul } V, hneoura rod to keep his face, hair and Gi the 3 
better order, is prai with the other schol] ind — and, so the 
foundation reached. He comes to school at a reas ble hour 
vets bis | ns | t as ¢ una wNy bho | other 
-(10d ble | ! Who i Wa hing just acy th { es t 
convenient to run over to tell you he t il sh r 
kindness had labored to save aj ahead to | 
for her litt] but be paid, and | lary at 
) id | 3 uly troub!] I ‘ 
must have med , wood, and | and often s ( In’t go 
wb to V h VO ¢ three dav Ui « lY it Vv l I U 
Al] 1 { £¢ f [ had lto yx , ] 
low might h heen red 1 C1 W | hoi 
> | Vi} n l r auty Tt W 1 little m her 
many such uni fied in o1 i —and ‘many a litt 
makes al 3 ne Rie} rd és S 
“ Scho! ly your les ver six ti 1 iy 2 
home.” ‘Two minutes expire, and all the id up theit 
hands. “Jlave you studied it six times?” “Yes, ma’an.” How 


many of that number tell youthe truth? Notall. ‘eacher. that 





lie ig on ye ead, and you 
“May Jim and me zo out? we'd rather go now than at recess. 


se Yes, but you sha’ n't go one inch at recess.” Recess comes, and 
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with it one of our lady friends to just consult with you a little. 
Those boys you said must stay in are always the most troublesome 
in school,—so you let them go with the others, to secure a few mo 
ments’ uninterrupted conversation with your friend. How signif- 
cantly they look at each other! They have tried that game be- 
fore, and consequently have learned that they can have two recegs- 
es, and that their teacher—do n't start—is a liar. What a reve 
lation { 

Tt is not a labor to instruct those little minds that jump to meet 
every suggestion, but a mere pastime, a pleasure as complete as 
can well be conceived ;—but to eradicate the wrong impressions, 
and to encourage and interest the less active minds, 1s as arduous 


10 
ak 1 


as the stoutest mind can well accomplish. ‘Jo do this, we must 


25 


first reach the heart, then inspire confidence, and cndeayor to im 





plant right motives—go to the very root and establish sound prin 


ciple 
Outward goodness is a mere shell—the shadow of ashadel The 


must be something within, or it hag no substance. We must -. 


ourselves, and in this way prove ourselves worthy of the task we 
have wikccuaiiae. if we profess love and intcrest for our pupils, 
let us show it in such a way that they may know and he benefited 
by it. And if we instill such a principle of love and goodness, it 


will not fail in the hour of temptation. As, in the oriental tale 
lady, and behaved 


ery lady-like till a mouse ran through the room, when she sprang 


by Lord Bacon, where a cat was changed to 4 


Fal on her bands and chased it,—so wilh children; if their good 


ness is only an outward show, when temptation comes, they will 
down and follow. Give them right motives, sound principles and 
T 


they will be firm. In afterdife, the waves of afiliction may hewl 


t! 
zround them, but they will stand serene amid the tempest. 


} 
i 


Henry Ciay was distinguished for his politeness. Being once 
in the presence of a young lady and being greatly fatigued with 
the labors of the day, | he asked for her definition of true politeness 
‘Perfect ease,” she replied. ‘ Ihave the honor to agree with you,” 
said he 


a 


“and ih your permission will take leave to assume tke 


correctness of this position,” at the same time spreading himself 


out upon.a sofa near her. 
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‘“What do you mean by such carelessness?” said John Doring 
to his son William, a young lad of twelve years. “Take that!" 
he added, striking the boy a heavy blow upon the side of the head ; 
‘and that, and that!” repeating the blows as he spoke, the last oi 
which knocked the boy over a plow that was standing by his side 
“Get up now and go into the house and see if you can’t keep out 
of mischief for a while, and stop that crying, or I will give you 
something to ery for |” 

The boy started for the house, struggling to repress his sobs as 
he went. 

‘Tt is astonishing,” said Doring, addressing a neighbor named 
Hanford, who was near in a barn, and of course had heard all that 
had passed, “how troublesome boys are. Just see those oats now 
that I have got to pick up for that boy’s carclessness,” and he 
pointed to a measure of oats which William had accidently ove: 
turned. 

‘And it was for that trifle that you assaulted your boy and 
knocked him down?” replied Mr. Hanford, in a sorrowful tone 

Doring looked up from the oats in surprise, and repeated: 

‘ Assaulted my child and knocked him down! Why, what doyou 
mean, neighbor Hanford?” 

“Just what Tsay. Did you not knock the child over the plow?" 

‘Why—well—no. He kindastumbled and fell over it,” dogged 
ly replied Doring. ‘Do you go against parental authority ” 
Haven't La right to punish my own children?” 

‘Certainly you have, in a proper manner, and in a proper spirit 
but not otherwise. Do you think that a father has a right to re 
venge himself on his child ?” 

‘Of course not; but who is talking about revenge?” 

“ Well, friend Doring, let me ask you another question: for what 
purpose should a child be punished ?” 

“Why, to make it better, and do it good, of course,” quickly 
answered Doring. 

‘For no other?” quietiy answered Hanford. 

‘Well, no, not that I can think of just now,” replied Doring, 
thoughtfully. 

‘And now, my friend,” kindly continued Mr. Hanford, “do you 
suppose your treatment of your son a few minutes ago did him any 








a ee 
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good, or has increased his respect and affection for you? The boy, 

I venture to say, isutterly unconscious of having done any wrong, i 
4 S y & 

and yet you assaulted him suddenly with anger and violence, and 


gave him a beating which no penitentiary convict can be subjéct 


BERR KERIO ET 


to without having the outrage inquired into by the legislative com- 





mittee. But let me tell youa long story. You know my son ; 
Charles ?” 

‘The one that is preaching in Charlestown ?” 

“Yes; you have probably noticed that he is lame (de 

*T have noticed it, and asked him how it happened, and he told 
me he coi hurt when a boy.” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Hanford, with emotion, “the dear boy 
never could be made to say that it was by his father’s brutality 
But listen,” he said, as he saw that Doring was about to speak 

‘When Charles was about the age of your son William, he was 
one of the most active and intelligent boys Lhadever seen. Iwas 
fond of him, and especially of his physical beauty and progress 
But unfortunately 1 was cursed with an irritable and violent ten 
per, and was in the habit of punishing my children under the influ 
ence of passion and vengeance, instead of from the dictates of rea 
gon, duty, and enlightened affection. 

“One day Charley offended me by some boyish and trifling mis 
demeanor, and I treated him almost precisely as you treated your 
son a few moments. ago. I struck him violently, and he fell upon 
a pile of stones at his side, and injured his !oft side so badly that 
the result w he was crippled for life,” said Mr. Hanford, in the 
tones of the deepest sorrow and remorse, and covering his face wit! 
his hands 

A period of oppressive silence followed, which was at last bro 
ken by Mr. Hanford saying 

“When I saw that my boy did not rise again from the stones cn 
which he had fallen, I seized im by the arm and rudely pulled him 
to his { and was about to strike him again, when something I 
saw in his face, his look, arrcsted my arm, and I asked him if h ; 
was hurt. 

‘Tam afraid that I am, pa,” he mildly answered, clinging to my 
arm for support. 

“Where?” J asked, in great alarm, for notwithstanding my 
brutality, I fairly idolized the boy 





: 
4 
; 
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“Here,” he replied, laying his hand upon his hip. 

“Tn silence I took him in my arms and carried him to his bed, 
from which he never arose the same bright, active, glorious boy 
that I had so cruelly struck down on that pile of stones. But 
after many months he came forth a pale, saddened little fellow, 
hobbling on a crutch!” 

Here Mr. Hanford broke down and wept like a child, and the 
tears also rolled down Doring’s cheeks. When he resumed, Mr. 
Hanford said: 

“This is a humiliating narrative, neighbor Doring, and I would 
not have related it to you had I not supposed that you needed the 
lesson which it contains. lt is impossible for me to give you an 
adequate notion of the suffering that I have undergone on account 
of my rashness to my boy. But fortunately it has been overruled 
to my own good, and that of my family also. The remedy, though 
terrible, was complete, and no other child of mine has ever been 
punished by me except when I was in the full possession and exer- 
cise of my best faculties, and when my sense of duty has been 
chastened and softened by reason and affection. 


e 
f 


‘I devoted myself to peor Charley from the time he left his 
bed, and we came to understand one another as 1 think but few 
fathers and sonsever do. ‘The poorboy never blamed me for blight- 
ing so much lap piness for him, and I have sometimes tried to think 
that Ris life has been made happier on the whole than ii would 
have been had | not been taught my duty through his sacrifice. 
Still, neighbor Dering, I should be sorry to have you and your son 
William pass through a similar ordeal.” 

“T trust that we shall not,” emphatically and gravely responded 
Doring. ‘i thank you for your story, friend Hanford, and I shall 
try and profit hy it.” 

nd he did profit by it, and we hope that every parent who is 
zapable of striking his child in anger or petulance, that reads this 
sketch from life, will profit by it. 





Montesquieu says: “ Education makes the man: that alone is 
the parent of every virtue; it isthe most sacred, the most useful, 


tiv — 


ie» eT 
and, at the same ic most neglected thing in every country. 
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good, or has increased his respect and affection for you? The boy, 
[ venture to say, is utterly unconscious of having done any wrong, 
and yet you assaulted him suddenly with anger and violence, and 
gave him a beating which no penitentiary convict can be subjéct 
to without having the outrage inquired into by the legislative com- 
mittee. But let me tell youa long story. You know my son 


” 


Charles 7 


ing in Charlestown ?” 





‘The one that is prea 
“Yes; you have probably noticed that he is lame?” 

*T have noticed it, and asked him how it happened, and he told 
me he cot hurt when a boy.” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Hanford, with emotion, “the dear boy 
never could be made to say that if was by his father’s brutality 
But listen,” he said, as he saw that Doring was about to speak. 

* When Charles was about the ago of your son William, he was 
one of the most active and intelligent boys Lhadever seen. Iwas 


fond of him, and especially of his physical beauty and progress 


But unfortunately Ll was cursed with an irritable and violent ten 





per, and was in the habit of punishing my children under the influ 


gon, duty, and enlightened affection. 


“One day Charley offended me by some boyish and trifliag mis 


demeanor, and I treated him almost precisely as you treated your 

sona few moments ago. I struck him violently, and he fell upon 

a pile of stones at his side, and injured his !oft side so badly that 

the result was, he was crippled for life,” said Mr. Hanford, in the 
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“Here,” he replied, laying his hand upon his hip. 

“Tn silence I took him in my arms and carried him to his bed, 
from which he never arose the same bright, active, glorious boy 
that 1 had so cruelly struck down on that pile of stones. But 
after many months he came forth a pale, saddened little fellow, 
hobbling on a crutch!” 

Here Mr. Hanford broke down and wept like a child, and the 
tears also rolled down Doring’s cheeks. When he resumed, Mr. 
Hanford said: 

“This is a humiliating narrative, neighbor Doring, and I would 
not have related it to you had I not supposed that you needed the 
lesson which it contains. Lt is impossible for me to give you an 
adequate notion of the suffering that I have undergone on account 
of ny rashness to my boy. But fortunately it has been overruled 
to my own good, and that of my family also. The remedy, though 
terrible, was complete, and no other child of mine has ever been 
punished by me except when I was in the full possession and exer- 
cise of my best faculties, and when my sense of duty has been 
chastened and softened by reason and affection. 

“T devoted myself to poer Charley from the time he left his 
bed, and we came to understand one another as 1 think but few 
fathers and. sonsever do. The poor boy never blamed ime for blight- 
ing so much happiness for him, and I have sometimes tried to thini 
that Ris life has been made happier on the whole than ii would 
have been had 1 not been taught my duty through his sacrifice. 
Still, neighbor Dering, I should be sorry to have you and your son 
William pass through a similar ordeal.” 

“T trust that we shall not,” emphatically and gravely responded 


Doring. “i thank you for your story, friend Hanford, and I shail 
try and profit by it.” 

And he did profit by it, and we hope that every parent who is 
eapable of striking his child in anger or petulance, that reads this 
sketch from life, will profit by it. 





Montesquieu says: “ Education makes the man: that alone is 
the parent of every virtue; it isthe most sacred, the most useful, 


. ‘oe Sac il 
and, at the same time, the most neglected thing in every country. 
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The University and Industrial College. 


A final settlement of the Agricultural College question was 
made by the Legislature, on the last day of the session, in the pas: 
sage of the bill for the re-organization and enlargement of the 
University of Wisconsin. We have already expreased the opinion 
that this mode of settlement was probably the best that could be 
adopted, and it only remains to be said in this connection that, a! 
though the law, as it stands approved by the Governor, is not in 
all particulars identical with the original bill, nor in every respect 
in which it differs an improvement thereon, yet in all its more im 
portant provisions it is exactly the same in accord with the princi 
ples approved by the Industrial College Convention. 


The law of Congress donating lands for the endowment of acol 


} 


ege for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts contem 

plated a broad and liberal institution, embracing more especially 
the natural and physical sciences, with their applications to the 
industrial arts, and yet not excluding language, literature and 
philosophy, which are also essential to a promotion of the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pur 
suits and professions in life. It will be seen by reference to the 

Legislative enactment conferring the lands upon the State deamon 
sity, that the “ College of Arts” thereby created covers the whole 
ground exactly. It is, 1 _ a distinct college, and no Yess se 
than if it were planted full fifty miles from any other educational 
institution ; and yet is so sonand that it is to derive great benefit 
fram its associasion with all other colleges of the University. 
Moreover provision is made in section 2 of said Act for the devel 
opment of the several courses of instruction embraced in the “ Col 
lege of Arts” into “distinct colleges, each with its own faculty 


” 


and anpropriate title This is exactly what is wanted. The 


State needs and eventually will have an Agricultural College, a 
College of ingineering and Mechanics, a College of Mines, a Col- 
lege of Commerce, a College of Military Science and Tactics, and 
so on, but the means for their support must accumulate slowly. 
and hence it is vastly better to begin with the sciences and their 
applications in a general way, thereby insuring to these severat 
colleges thus begun a safe and healthy growth, than to attemp’ 
the impossible work of creating full grown colleges at once. 
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‘On the other hand, in the “ College of Letters” the literary side 
of the University is equally well secured and provided for, so that 
while it loses nothing of what it is or might otherwise become, it 
will enjoy the full benefit of all that will constitute the College of 
Arts. 

Thus re-organized, enlarged and popularized, what shall prevent 
the University from rapidly growing in usefulness and in public 
favor? Wisdom on the part of the Governor in making choice of 
the best men for Regents, and a suitable friendliness and liberality 
on the part of the peoplealone are requisite. Itis earnestly hoped 
that neither of these will be found wanting. 





CHAPTER 114—GeneErRAL. 


AN ACT to reorganize and enlarge the university of Wisconsin, 
and to authorize the county of Danc to issue bonds in aid thereof. 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The object of the university ef Wisconsin, shall be 
to provide the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
various branches of learning connected with the scientific, indus- 
trial and professional pursuits; and to this end, it shall consist of 
the following colleges, to wit: Ist. The college of arts; 2d. 
The college of letters; 3d. Such professional and other colleges 
as from time to time may be added thereta, or connected therewith. 

Sec. 2. The college of arts shall embrace courses of instruction 
in the mathematical, physical and natural sciences, with their ap- 
plication to the industrial arts, such as agriculture, mechanics and 
engineering, mining and metallurgy, manufactures, architecture, 
and commerce, in such branches included in the college of letters, 
as shall be necessary to a proper fitness of the pupils in the scien- 
tific and practical courses for their chosen pursuits, and in military 
tactics: and a3 soon as the income of the university will allow, in 
such order as the wants of the public shall secm to require, the 
gaid courses in the sciences and their application to the practical 
art2, shall be expanded into distinct colleges of the university, 
each with its own faculty and appropriate title. 

Sec. 3: The college of letters shall be coexistant with the col- 
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lege of arts, and shall embrace a liberal course of instruction in 
language, literature and philosophy, together with such courses 0. 
parts of courses in the college of. arts as the authorities of the uni 
versity shall prescribe. 

Sec. 4. The university in all its departments and colleges, sha!t 
be open alike to male and female students; and atl able-bodie: 
male students of the university, in whatever college, shall receive 
instruction and discipline in military tactics, the requisite arms for 
which shall be furnished by the state. 

Sec. 5. The government of ‘the university shall vest in a board 
of regents, to consist of fifteen members, to be appointed by the 
governor, two from each congressional district in the state, and 
three from the state at large. At the first appointment, which 
shall be within sixty days after the passage of this act, five shall 
be commissioned for one year, five for two years, and five for three 
years. Thereafter the full term of office shall be three years from 
the first Monday in February in the yearin which they were appoint- 
ed, unless sooner removed by the governor. 

Sec. 6. The said board of regents shall succes we to the custody 
of the hooks, records, buildings and all other property of the uni- 
versity ; and the present board of regents shall be dissolved im- 
mediately upon the organization of the board herein provided for 
provided, that all the contracts legally made and at that time bind. 
ing upon the board thus dissolved, shall be assumed and discharged 
by their successors. 

' 


Sec. 7. The regents and their successors in office, shall consti- 


tute a im corporate, with the name and style of “the regents of 
the university of Wisconsin,” with the right, as such, of suing and 
being sued, of contracting and being contracted with, of making 
and using a common seal, and altering the same at pleasure. They 
shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to enact laws for the 
government of the university, in all its branches; to electa presi- 
dent of the university, and the — number of professorg, in 


atructors, officers and employees, and to fix their salaries, also the 


term of off »f each, and to determine the moral and educational 
qualifications of applicants for admission to the various courses of 
instructic vided, that no instruction, either sectarian in re 
ligion, 0} 1 in politics, shall ever be allowed in 8 depart- 


ment of the vsity, and no sectarian or partisan test shall ever 
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be allowed or exercised in the appointment of regents, or the elec- 
tion of professors, teachers or other officers of the university, or 
in the admission of students thereto, or for any purpose whatever. 

Sec. 8. For the time being, an admission fee and rates of tuition, 
such as the board of regents shall deem expedient, may be required 
of each pupil, except as hereinafter provided; and as soon as the 
income of the university will permit, admission and tuition shall 
be free to all residents of the state ; andit shall be the duty of the 
regents, according to population, to so apportion the representa- 
tion of students, that ail portions of the state shall enjoy equal 
privileges therein. 

Sec. 9. One suitably qualified pupil from each assembly district, 
to be nominated by the representative of such district in the legis- 
lature of the state, who, other things being equal, shall prefer an 
orphan of a soldier who has died in defense of his country, shall be 
at once and always entitled to free tuition in all the colleges of the 
university. 

Sec. 10. The president of the university shall be president of 
the several faculties and the executive head of the institution, in 
all its departments. As such, he shall have authority, subject to 
the board of regents, to give general direction to the practical af. 
fairs and scientific investigations of the several colleges, and in 
the recess of the board of regents, to remove any employee or sub- 
. ordinate officer, not a member of the faculty, and to supply, for the 
time, any vacancies thus created; and so long as the interests of 
the institution require it, he shall be charged with the duties of 
one of the professorships. The secretary of state shall be secre- 
tary of the board of regents, and shall keep a faithful record of all 
the trensactions of the board of regents, and perform such duties 
as they shall impose. The state treasurer shall be the treasurer 
of the board of regents, and perform all the duties of such office. 

Sec. 1]. The immediate government of the several colleges shall 
be intrusted to their respective faculties; but the regents shall 
have power to regulate the courses ef instruction, and prescribe 
the authorities to be used in the several courses, and also to con- 
fer such degrees and grant such diplomas as are usual in universi- 
ties, or as they shall deem appropriate. 

Sec. 12. At the close of each fiscal year, the regents, through 
their president, shall make a report in detail to the governor, ex- ° 
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hibiting the progress, condition and wants of each of the colleges 
embraced in the university, the course of study in each, the num- 
ber of professors and students, the amount of receipts and disburse- 
ments, together with the nature, cost and results of all important 
investigations and experiments, and such other information as they 
may deem important; one copy of which shall be transmitted, free, 
by the secretary of state to all colleges endowed under the provis- 
ions of the congressional act of July 2d, 1862, herein before re- 
ferred to, and also one copy to the secretary of the interior, as 
provided in said act. 

Sec. 13. For the endowment and support of the university, 
there are hereby appropriated: Ist. The income of the university 
fund. 2d. The income of a fund to be derived from the sale of 
the two hundred and forty thousand acres of land granted by con- 
gress to the state of Wisconsin, by virtue of anact approved July 
2d, 1862, entitled ‘an act donating land to the several states and 
territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts,” which fund shall be designated as the 
agricultural oollege fund. 3d. All such contributions to the en- 
dowment fund, as may be derived from public or private bounty. 
The entire income of all said funds, shall be placed at the disposal 
of the board of regents, for the support of the aforesaid colleges 
of arts, of letters, and of such colleges as shall be established in 
the university, as provided in section two of this act: provided, that 
all means derivable from other public or from private bounty, shall 
be exclusively devoted to the specific object for which they shall 
have been designated by the grantor. 

Sec. 14.. Meetings of the board may be called in such manner 
as the regents shall determine, a majority of whom shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, but a less number may 
adjourn from time to time. No member of the board shall receive 
compensation for his services as such member, but each member 
shall be entitled to re-imbursement, on the audit of the board, for 
his traveling expenses while employed on the business of the board. 

Sec. 15. The first meeting of the regents, the appointment of 
which is herein provided for, shall be held in the university edifice, 
on the last Wednesday of June, 1866, at which time the regents 
when so convened, shall elect one of their number president of the 
board. The time for the annual election of president of the board 
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of regents, as also the regular annual meeting, and such other meet. 
ings as may be required, shall be determined in the by-laws of the 
board. Immediately upon the organization of the board, it shal! 
be their duty to make arrangements fer securing, without expense 
to the state, or to the funds of the university, suitable lands, in the 
immediate vicinity of the university, not less than two hundred 
acres, including the university grounds, for an experimental farm, 
and as early as possible thereafter, to make such improvements 
thereon as will render it available for experimental and instruc. 
tional purposes, in connection with the agricultural course in the 
college of arts. 


Sec. 16. To enable the board of regents to purchase lands in 
the vicinity of the university for an experimental farm, and to im- 
prove the same, the board of supervisors of Dane county are here- 
by authorized and empowered to issue the bonds of said county, 
bearing interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, interest 


payable annually, for the amount of forty thousand dollars, such 


bonds to be payable on or before the first day of January, A. D. 
1886 at such place as may be determined by said board of super 
visors. ‘The bonds so issued shalj be delivered to the board of reg: 
ents of the university, who shall faithfully apply the same, or the 
proceeds thereof, together with all contributions made for this spe- 
cific purpose, to the purchase and improvement of the lands for 
such experimental farm. But if the said county of Dane, by its 
proper officers, shall not make provision for the issue and delivery 
of said bonds as aforesaid within thirty days after the passage of 
this act, and if in such a case the citizens of said county shall fail 
within twenty days after the expiration of said first mentioned 
period of thirty days, to furnish guarantees satisfactory to the sec- 
retary of state, placed at the disposal of the regents of the univer- 
sity at the first meeting of the board, then this act shall be null 
and void. 


Sec. 17. So much and such parts of chapter twenty-one of the 
revised statutes, and of any and all such acts as contravene the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 18, This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 


Approved April 12, 1866.— Wisconsin Farmer. 
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Editorial Miscellany. 


Prizes in Schools. 


The question, “ Are prizes in a school beneficial,” has been for 
a long time discussed and no satisfactory conclusion has, as yet, 
been attained. We believe in prizesand always did. We believe 
in “ rewards and punishments” in a physical and spiritual sense ; 
why not ina mental? For keeping the laws of health we are re- 
warded ; for violating them we are punished; likewise with the 
laws of God. “It is as natural for man to sin as it is for sparks 
to fly upward.” The hope of reward incite many to noble deeds. 
The fear of punishment keeps many from wrong doing. Children 
particularly are incited to good deeds by a hope of some encourag- 
ing word or some trifling present. We know from experience that 
prizes are a benefit in Common Schools. We expended $1 50 
last term for a box of “ Atwater’s School Government,” and prom- 
ised a prize to the scholar who should obtain the largest number of 
merits; twenty pupils at least tried for the prize; and many more, 
even when there was no hope of obtaining the prize, strove to ob- 
tain as many merit cards as possible, these cards being a very nice 
present in themselves for smaller pupils. Nearly all of the lead- 
ing colleges have adopted a system of prizes. Dartmouth college 
has recently done so. The old fogies that have combatted the plan 
so long, on the ground that a few being left behind become discour 
aged and cease all effort to excel, are dead or about to die. We 
expect to see the day when prizes will be introduced in every 
school in the land. To those who doubt the expediency of intro- 
ducing prizes we would say—try it thoroughly ; if youare satisfied 
that it is advantageous, then persuade the school board to appro- 
priate money for that purpose. Most teachers fail in government ; 
it is the most difficult part of the teacher's work. Introduce prizea 


and you will find the labor of governing materially lessened, 
. ¢ 
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The Least Common Multiple. 


The method of finding the least common multiple used in most 
Arithmetics is difficult to explain to the satisfaction of most schol- 
ars. The process until understood seems very complex. We have 
seen somewhere a method which we preferas being much more simple. 
It is simply to take the lergest number given and multiply it by 
any prime factor found in the other numbers which is not common 
to this. Take the numbers 4, 16, 24, and 60; 60 contains the 
prime factors of 4; the prime factorsof 16 are 2 taken four times ; 
2 is found in 60 only twice, hence you muat multiply 60 by 2 as a 
factor twice which makes 240; 240 contains the prime factors of 
24 and is the number required. After having used this method a 
few times a scholar will see ata glance what the larger number 
must be multiplied by to produce a.common multiple 





Mr. J. Austin, Superintendent of Schools, Waushara County, 
Wisconsin, informs us by letter, that he has just closed what s 
known as the Waushara Normal Institute. Hesays: we have had 
a term of eight weeks with seventy teachers, and would 
be-teachers, assembled for instruction, preparatory to teaching 
These Institutes, held ‘twice each year, in the absence of any other 
school of high grade, are becoming quite an important feature in 
the education of Waushara teachers. 

He further says: I have examined 117 applicants for certificates 
end have granted 79. 





Meruopist Seminary.—The West Wisconsin Conference of the 
M. E. Church at its last session appointed a committee of five 
preachers, viz: Revs. Dinsdale, Tasker, Palmer, Lawson and As. 
pinwall; also five laymen, James Spensley, of Mineral Point; W 
O. Thomas, of Montfort; J. Bennett, of Dodgeville; B. F. Chase, 
of Platteville; and Dr. Abell, of Darlington, to locate a Confer- 
ence Seminary. The committee had.their first meeting at Darling 
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ton, May 2d. The following resolutions were adopted unanimous- 
ly by the committee : 


Whereas, various inquiries have.been propounded to us in refer- 
ence to the character of the institution we are appointed to locate, 
and the aid the West. Wiscensim conference proposes to give it, 
therefore 

Resolved, That as a committee it is our understanding that the 
design is to make it a first class and permanent Seminary, the grade 
to be advanced as necessity may require, and to give it the hearty 
support and patronage of the conference. 

Whereas, we find that the various localities represented before 
us as desirous of having the proposed Centenary Conference Sem- 
inary located with them are not fully prepared now to submit 
pecuniary propositions, therefore 

Resolved, 'Yhat this committee will meet on Tuesday, the 12th 
day of next June, at 2 o'clock p. m., at the M. . Church, in Min. 
eral Point, to decide onits location. Propositions in the meantime 
to be received, and also on the day fixed for locating it. 

J.C. ASPINWALL, Ch’n. 
dé. LAWSON, Sec’y. 





Logica, Parapox.—Epimenides said “ All Cretans are liars.” 

Now Epimenides was himself a Cretan, therefore Epimenides 
was a liar. 

But, if he was a War, then the Cretans were not liars. 

Now, if the Cretans were not liars Epimenides was not a liar. 

But if he was not a liar, the Cretans-were liars. 


Kerorm.—As the world was made so it must be subdued, not by 
matter clawing at matter, but by the calm dominion of spirit over 
matter. Until intellect percolates the soil, the soil will not yield 
its hidden hoards. We shall have effort,.struggle, wear and wear- 
iness, but no victory. It is the strife of clod with clod.—Gax 
Hamilton 


Someruinc Goov.—The following anecdote is told of Danie} 
O'Connell: Meeting a prolific pamphleteer, whose productions 
generally found their way to the butterman, he said, “I saw some. 
thing very good in your pamphlet this morning.” “Ab!” replied 
the gratified writer, “what was it?” “A pound of butter,” was 
the. reply. 
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General Intelligence. 


Lancaster, Grant Co.—A new school building is to be erected 
wt Lancaster. It is to cost $12,000: 


DopGEvILLE.—A select school will be taught in Dodgeville dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, by J. 'f. Pryor, and’Miss Emma Mac 
Donald, commencing June 4th. 


Normat Scuoots.—Four Normal Schools have been located, one 
at each of the following places: Whitewater, Platteville, Stough- 
ton, and Oshkosh. 


Dartmoutn Cottece.—Commencement occurs July 19th. The 
graduating class numbers forty-two. Prize speaking is Monday 
evening, July 16th. Edwin N. Kirk of Boston addresses the The- 
ological Society. Rev. Edward A. Park of Andover—the Phi 
Beta Kappa Socicty ; Hon. Thomas Russell of Boston delivers the 
oration and Rev. ilijah Kellogg of Boston, the poem before the 
United Literary Societies. 


Rosert KE. Lee, late of the Confederate army, is President of 
Washington College, at Lexington, Virginia. This Institute was 
founded in 1778, and endowed by General Washington. The Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and the University of Virginia, are 


soon to resume operations. 


Upper Canapa.—The number of children of school age, 1864, 
is 424,000. Of these 333,000 were in the public schools. The 
amount of money expended for schools was $1,440,006. School 
libraries have been established over all the province. 


Scuoot Ace.—In Pennsylvania children are not admitted to the 
public schools, under six years of age. 


Vssar FemaLe Couuece, at Poughkeepsie is now in full opera- 
tion, with a President, Dr. Robert H. Raymond, nine professors, . 
with several assistants, and nearly 400 pupils. The course of study 
is thorough, and after the most approved plan. The building is 
600 feet front, with a depth of 171 feet in centre, and 165 in the 
wings. Thechapel willseat 600. There are rooms for 400 pupila, 
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art gallery, professors’ rooms, chapel, ete. A gymnasium isin pro 
cess of erection. 


Tue Posiic Scnoors in the United States number about 60,000, 
of which more than one sixth are in the State of New York. 


Tue Homesteap or Henry Cay was sold the 12th of January 
ultimo, to the Regents of the University of Kentucky for $90,000. 
The farm consists of 325 acres, and is to be used for the State agri- 


cultural college. 


Connecricut.—The Jcurnal for January prints the act of the 
legislature, creating a state board of education. The board con- 
sists of the governor and lieutenant governor, and four other per- 
sons appointed by the general assembly (legislature), one from each 
congressional district, to hold office for four years, one member re 
tiring each year, and another electedinhisstead. This board have 
entire control of the schools of the state, manage the normal 
school, direct what text books shall be used, etc., report annually, 
appoint a secretary, who performs the duties formerly devolving 
upon the state superintendent. 

The board have recommended a uniformity of books in each town, 
and that a copy of Webster's Jast Revised Dictionary be placed in 

very school. Governor Buckingham is president, and Prof. Q.C. 
Gilman of Yale College secretary —N. Y. Teacher. 


Joun Ruskin has a new work in press entitled “The Ethics of 
Dust: Ten Lectures to Little Housewives, on the Elements of 
Crystallization.” 


Nevapa.—The first Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Rev. A. F. White, gives the total number of 
white children between six and eighteen years of age, at two 
thousand six hundred and one. Number under twenty-one born in 
Nevada, nine hundred and forty-eight. Total receipts from all 
sources, $65,277. Average monthly wages paid for male teachers, 
$89,66; for female teachers, $85,20. Theschool fund exceeds that 
of last year by $3,293. The number of pupils attending school 
this year is seven hundred and sixteen greater than last year. 


-Oxn10.—-Number of schools in the State, 11,742. Average num- 
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ber of weeks in session, in cities and towns, 25,78. Total number 
of teachers employed, 20,328... Number of youth between 5 and 
21 years of age, 044,852; number of pupils enrolled in the schools, 
702,552. Average number in daily attendance, 391,547. 


BOOK NOTICES, &C. 





Mircwe.y’s New Scuoo1, Grocraruy—Physical, Political and De- 
scriptive. Published 1 by K. H. B itler, & Co en 


uiladeiphia. 
This Geography is accompanied by a new Atlas of forty-four 
Copper-plate Maps and illustrated by two hund: 
This is the fourth book of Mitchell's Series of G 2ograph ies and is 
designed for schools of a higher grade. In this treatise Pl 


3 
G 


( 
Ct 


engravings. 


ly sical 


end Political Geography are combined and wrought into one con 


sistent and harmonious whole. In the preseutation of topics order 
ig preserved. The book . valuable for the \arg r and ¢ 





cellency of its ¢ rings, for the definitions of rcos 


ai names, 





and for the convenience and accuracy Ot its h contain 


routes, countics, principal towns 2nd riv 


Leasons in KnocutTion.—By Allen A. Griffith, Principal of ‘Ba 
nstitute. Published by Adams, Bla 


mmer, &la 2 
) I 





The name of the po pul uthor of this text boo} Is a sufficient 
guaranty of the ¢ a ae - the work. Mr. Griffith is well known 
in this State; as an elocutionist he has few 





book x 








flects great credit upon its author. It isstrougly recommended by 


Hon. Jno. G. McMynn, and many oth 





guished educators. 
It is illustrated with diagrams handbie proper positions in speak- 


ing; it contains rules and directions which enable the learner to 
pursue ¢ the stu dy of eclocution without an instructor 


Avams' Scnoon Lunaer.—We have received from Adama, Black 
mer, and Lyon, of Chic sago, this Schoo] Ledger. 
It is on the same plan and kept in the same way as the Merch 
ant’s Ledger. It iss 





hat but little time is requir 
ed to post the accounts of each scholar from 


the Class Book and 


Register. Une book will last a school for years. Mvery schoo! 


should have one and preserve it for refi ce. 


ronce 
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We have also received from the same house an American Slated 
Wood Copy-Book, adapted to Primary Schools. The Book cor- 
tains several copies, is an excellent sabstitute for the noisy slate 
and if rightly used gives the pupil a correct idea of the formatioa 


of characters used in writing. 


Harrer’s Wrexty.—A Journal of Civilization, devoted to Science, 
Art, and Politics. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
This journal is justly the most popular in the country. We 

know of no paper that has done more to give a healthy tone to 

public opinion. Whenever it has seen a demand for public reform 
in any direction, it has labored for it strenuously and incessantly 
antil the work has been accomplished. Not always agreeing with 

“the powers that be,” it has differed honestly, not maliciously, and 

has given credit forthe good deeds and intentions of its politica! 

opponents. We prize it particularly as being an excellent pictori- 


al ‘history of the times. It contains each week portraits of our 
leading generals and civilians with other illustrations, also a brief 
summary of the news of the week with the editor’s remarks and 


criticisms and several good stories, 


Music.—We have received from Root & Cady, of Chicago, the 
following pieces ‘of music: 

Andy Veto; Fireman’s Marching Song; At the Golden Gate ; 
13 your Heart still the same to me my Darling; Engaged; Out 
West; Instrumental—Fairy Footsteps; Gems from Crispino BE La 
Comara; Luna Polka; Electric Polka; The Battle of Manassas ; 
Souvenir de L’Africaine; Grand Instrumental Medley ; Daylight ; 
Water in the Moonlight. 

The following we have received from H. M. Higgins, Chicago 
Will you love me then Darling; I will Jove you thenas now; We 
are waiting for his commg; All Hail to Our Triumph; Merrily 
Rolis the Mill Stream; The Gloamin’ I'a's Keric ; Instrumentai-—- 
Will you love me then Darling; Randoiph Street March. 


Bs 
Our Sone Birns.—A. Musical Quarterly for Children and Youth. 
Published by Root & Cady, Chicago. 
The January and Aprit numbers are already issued and contain 
a choice collection of juvenile music for day and sunday schools. 
Nighteen cents will procure a sample copy from the publishers. 
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Eveay Satcrday.—This Weekly is, in our opinion, precisely what 
it claims to be,—a journal of cuoice reading selected from cur- 
rent literature. 

Each number being complete in itself, it is just the thing for 
travelers ; and each number is of such sterling merit that it is just 
the thing for those who stay at home. Whoever wishes the freah- 
est and choicest foreign periodical literature, must get “ Every 
Saturday.” It is published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 





Publisher's Departmeni, 


We feel very much enconraged in the work we have undertaken 
by the letters which we have received from superintendents and 
teachers which contain substantial proof of their interest in an 
educational journal. Through the superintendents we expect the 
Journat to be advertised among the teachers. We hope they will 
not forget itsinterests. We would particularly thank, this month, 
superintendents Austin and Harris of Waushara and Wood Coun 
ties for the new lists of subscribers sent by tiem 

Publishers of school books and periodicals, dealers in school 
furniture and musical instruments will find the Journa: the best 
advertising medium in the State. Attention is called to several 


new advertisements which appear in this number. 
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TERMS: $1:25 per year, in advance; or, five copies for $5. 

SPECIAL OFFER: By an arrangement with the publishers, we will furnish 
tho Allantic Monthly, Harper's Month’y, or Harper's Weekly, and the Journar, 
for 31, which is the subscription price of cach of the three periodicals above 
named. We will also furnish Our Young Folks and the Joornat, for $2:25 : 
North American Review and the Journal, for 36; Lvery Saturday and the Joun- 
wAL, for $4:50. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING: The annexed table shows the terms of a 
vertising in the Journat or Epuca- ———-— ———- 

TION. (Payments expected quar-|___}|__ |" 

terly. Time and space to be occupied | 1 Page ($10 00/825 00/345 001875 0 

should be stated by advertisers. Any| } Page | 6 vol 15 00} 25 00} 45 00 
! | 


| 1 mo. |3 mos.J6 mos.|1 year. 














material change of standing matter !—745-——"'!—y aj an ant 7a aan a 
will be singel for at the rate of $2 A | _ Be 6 Pasty 
per page. No advertisement counted! 2 Page | 6 00 3 00) 18 O01 25 O 


jees than one-fourth of & page. 











ATWATER?S 


SCHOOL =GOVERNMENT. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD ‘HAVE IT! 


It is economical and effective 

It keeps a complete record of Deportment and Lessons; also Punctual 
Attendance, re porting the same to parents ¢: ich evening. 

It reaches and encourages every pupil. 

It tends to interest parents and pupils in the school 

It saves much time and hard labor. 

It is every way superior to the marking r system. 
Thousands of tear hers declare its value. 
Edition for 1866. ec nsist sof Punctual, Lesson and Deportment Merite 
r daily use; Tickets of Fifteen Merits to redeem them with, and of Six 





ties to redeem the Fifteens with. 
A set of this Government, containing six hundred Single Merits, two 
hundred Fifteen Merits, and one hundred Sixty Merits, will be sent by 


mail on receipt of $1.50. 






7 1 fie ae , an. 
TWENTY SCHOOL-ROOM MOTTOES 
The following mottoes are each printed in large letters on a au 
sheet of the best China card board, designed to hang on school-room walls 
“omplete set sen ny vy mailon receipt of $1.00. 
DO ONE Tl HNG AT A TIME, AND THAT WELL. 
NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL. 
STUDY AND 7 NK 
NO IDLERS TERE. 
inthe LYS Ri vote 
ERSEVERANCE CONQUERS ALL THINGS. 
J ND W ILL. 


} S15 \ CRIME. 


IDLENE 
THOU GOD SEEST ME, 
HONEST LOSS IS BI] ‘TER THAN BASE GAIN. 


WHATHEVER IS WORT hi JOING, 15 WORTH DOING 
WELL. 
WE LOVE EACH OTHER. 
ALWAYS GOOD—ALWAYS HAPPY. 
CAN'T, MUST FAIL. 

DO YOU KNOW IT,OR ONLY THINK YOU KNOW IT? 

PLL TRY, WILL SUCCEED. 
WHEN A WHARY TASK YOU FIND IT, 
PERSEVERE AND NEVER MIND IT. 

HARD IL ES SSONS ss QUIRE HARD. STUDY. 

ALWAYS UP TO TIMK. 

LITTUFS MAKE UP THE SUM OF ALL GOOD. 

All orders a! i be addressed to 


JOMIN ATWATRE, 
Zon 2065, Chicago, IM. 








GET THE BEST; GET THE CHEAPEST: 
The Eclectic Educational Series, 


oe 

known to the 
s, and to the 
have been constantly 
nore widely used and moré 


Most of the Books of the Ectrctic Epvcationat Senirs are well 
public. Subjected to the most rigid criticisms of our best Educators 
severest tests of practical use in thousands of sch 
increasing in popular favor, until to-day, when they 
highly commended than any other Series published in America 

They have received the cordial indorsement of the most inte 
teachers throughout the Union. They combine the rare advan 
intrinsic merit, admirable gradation, typographical beauty, chea; 
adoption and use. The Eclectic Series embraces, 
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cent and successful 
es of superior 
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ALPHABET AND SPELLING. 


McGorrey’s Priwary Scuoor Carrs, - - - - - - 6 Nos, 
McGurrey’s New Ectectic Spetiina-Boor, - - - ~ . 16 Mo. 


De Worr's InstRuctive SPELLER, - - - - - - - 12 Mo 
Wuirte’s ALpHabeT Mape Easy, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Tae Litrte Teacher, on Worp Merucn, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 


McGurrey’s Primsiy Scooot Carts; a Series of Six Numbers: to accompany 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers. They combine both the tie and Word 
Methods of teaching children to’ read, and furnish mater r th drills upon 
all the elementary sounds of the language, and upon the various difficult and unus- 
ual consonant combinations. 

McGurrey’s New Spextztinc-Boox is unsurpassed by any Speller published. 

DeWotr's Instructtve SpELuer is a thorough and complete work on orthography, 
pronunciation, and analysis of words. 





READING. 


McGorrry’s New First Ecriectic Reaper, = - - - - 16Me. 
McGurrey’s New Seconp Ecirctic READER, - - - : 6 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Tuikp Ectectic Reaper, = - - ? 
McGurrey’s New Fourtu Ectectic READER, - . - - 
McGurrey’s New Firra Eciectic READER, = - - - - 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Sixt# Eciectic READER, y 
McGurrey’s New Hicu Scnoot READER, - - - - 
Hesans’ Youne Lapies’ Reaper, - - - = = = 


. 12 Mo. 


McGurrey’s New Sentes embraces many features of excellence, caleulated to 
render it one of the most valuable contributions to the Educational Literature 
of the day. 

The testimony of the best teachers of the country goes to show that McGurrey’s 
New Reapers are admirably simple, progressive, and compli and unexceptionable 
in their adaptation to school instruction. TI ey are unquestionably the best, the 
cheapest, and the most popular School Readers published. 

Hemans’ Youre Lapies’ Rvaver has been prepared with especial reference te 
fhe wants of Female Schools and Seminaries. 














THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


jellies 


ELOCUTION. 


McGorrer’s New Juventve SPEAKER, - © 2+ # #© «© 12Me 
McGurrey’s New Ecrectic SPEAKER, + - - - - «+ 12Mo 
Kripp’s Exocurion anpj Vocat CuttorE, - - - - = « 12Me 
McGurrer'’s Speakers embrace a great number and variety of choice selections 
for reading and declamation. 
Kripp’s Exocution and Vocat Cutrure is an excellent manual for instrustion 
and clase drill, and is highly popular wherever used. 





ARITHMETIC. 

Ray’s Primary ARITHMETIC, OR First Boor, - . ° ‘ - 18Ma 
Ray’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, OR SEconD Boor, - - - 16 Ma 
Ray’s Practica, ARITHMETIC, OR THIRD Book, : . - e 16Mo: 
Ray’s Hicner Anirumeric, on Fourtu Book, - - - 12 Mo. 
Ray’s Test Examptes, Without ANSWERS, - - - - ° - 16 Ma 
Ray’s Test Exampres, With ANSWERS, -~— = a ae le 16 Ma 
Ray’s Kry ro Practicat ARITHMETIC, - - - ° ° - 16Mo 
Ray’s Key ro HighrR ARITHMETIC, - - - + «= @& 12 Ma 

ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. tp 


Bay's Exruenxtary Atcesra, oR Finst Book,= - - «+ «+ 12Moa 
Ray’s Hicuer AtceBra, on SEconp Book, - + + + + 12Ma 


Ray’s Key To Atcesras, lst & 2d Books, . . - . - 12 Mo. 
Ray’s PLANE anp Sorip GEOMETRY, > co e«:e © © 12 Mo. 
Evans’ Schoo, GEOMETEY, . - . . . - - - 12 Mo. 


Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more cordial indorsee 
ment from prominent and influential educators than the works of Dr. Ray. 
Wherever used they are liked. Those who have thoroughly tested their merits in the 
elags-room unite in pronouncing them superior to al! other similar works. 

Evans’ Scnoo, GromETRy presents in concise form the looting propositions 


and truths ef the science. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Pryrzo’s Pemrary GRauean, - - - - - - 4 - 16Ma 
Pinngo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR, + * © = © © © I12Moa 
Prixyeo’s Enciisn Treacuer, - 2 © © *# © © «= 12Mo. 


Pixneo’s GuipE TO Composition, = - -* + © * © I123Mo 


Probably no series of Grammars ever attained a more genéral, and, at the same 
time, so approved and firm qn introduction into the best schools of the country, as 
the works of Prof. Pinnco. 

They are books of rare merit. Those who have used them longest like them beat. 
The thorongh test of the class-room reveals their superior excellence for purposes of 
scbool instruction. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Yourc Smrcez, PantIl, - - + + = + «© «© «© 16Mo 
Youre Sincer, Pant Il, os 26« *¢+ © «© © = «& F0Ma 


Taz Youno Stncer, Parts I any II, embraces an interesting and varied 
eoLection of Juvenile Music for schools, and has beon selected with especial reference 
to the wants of the youngest class of learners. Tho Songs are admirably adapted to 
mterest and please children 

ao 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


LrrrextHan & Auirn’s Onsect Lessons, - - - - -~- + 16Mp. 
Wauite’s Ciass-Book oF GEOGRAPHY, + - + + « -« 16 Mo 
Bmarnr’s Manvat or Free Gyunastic8, - - + «+ «+ «+ 16Mo 
Tue Examiner, oR TEACHERS’ AID, - - - - e = 12 Mo 
Cuapmvan’s AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, - «© « © « « 16Ma 


Livrgytaat axp Axtry’s Ossect Lrssoxs furnishes 2 systematic course of 
instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. 

Wurre's Ciass-Boox or GrocRrapny contains a complete system of oral in- 
struction, and map exercises for class drill 

Suant’s Gymnastics, a concise Manual of free Gymnastios and Dumb-Bell 
exercises, for the school-room and parlor. 

Tue Examiner, on Teacners’ Arp, is designed to assist Candidates for Teach: 
er’s Certificates, in preparing for examination. 





EXTENSIVE POPULARITY. 


The Eclectic Series, embracing the above books, has been recom- 
mended, wholly or in part, by the 


Onto Strate Suprrintenpeyt oF Pusuic InstRvoriay, 

Inpiana State SupeRinteE‘pENtT oF Punxic IxstRvcrioy, 
Iuirwors Stare SupertxTenvest oF Posric IxstRvotios, 

Towa Strate Screrinves cent or Prsuio Instevctiow, 
Wisconsin State SUPERINTENDENT oF Pusiic InstRuctwy, 
Mryxesota State ScPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIo INsTRUCTION, 
Missovz: State SupeginteNDENT OF Pusuic InstRuctIoN, 
Kansas State ScpeRinTexDent oF Posxio I[NstRvoriow, 
Pewnsyivanra State SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiic InsTRucTIOy, 
West Vircivia State ScopeginteNvent oF Pysxic InstRvctioy; 


And by Txousanns of Boards of Education, Schoal Officers, Superintendents onl 
Teachers, in al) sections of the country. 





26> Teachers and School Officers desiring to make a change in 
text-books in use in their Schools, are respectfully invited to corres- 
pond with the publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
Crxomxatr, 0 








Valuable HXducational Works 


FOR 


— OLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 
PUBLISHED BY J. B. LIPPINCOTT, & CO., Nos. 715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 
a 


(COTT'S NEW PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER, 


ormer work has heen thoroughly revised, a very large por- 
with an appendix of nearly 10,COU new article-, relating 


Imperial 8vo. Pages. Sheep, $8.00. 
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THE § STUDENT’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
BY 
HENRY MORTON, A. M., anp ALBERT M. LEEDS, A. M., 
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Principal of the Pe insylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 
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LOOMIS’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 
LOOMIS’ Ss. NZ WAN ALYTIC. 1 J, ARITHMETIC . %e ee cccccccscceeccoee ++. 80.95 
A Virst Rook bin: llect nd Written Exercises. 
LOOMIS'S NEW NOKMAL P ‘ ° 
Complete Practi icul Treatise for at dvanced classes. 
te Special introducisey Bi prices are herewith given, Please address the Publishers. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BE, H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, 
_AND FOR SALE BY ALL THE BOOKSELLERS IN WIS. 


MITCHELL'S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


MITCHELL’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, for Young Uhildren, with 
Colored Maps and Engravings. 

MITCHELL'S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, illustrated t by Twenty Colored 
Maps and a hundred beautiful Engravings 

MITCHELL'S NEW INTERMEVIATE’ GEOGRAPHY. A System of Modern 
Geography, designed for the use of Schools and Academies, containing twenty- 
three Copper-plate Maps, colored, and illustrated by a large number of new 
and spirited Engravings. 

MITC HELL’S NEW Si HOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Entirely new— 
new Text, new I}lustrations, and new Copper-plate Mups, upwards of 40 in 
number, 

MITCHELL'S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Classical and Sacred; an en- 
tirely new edition, drawn from the best authorities, Aacient and Modern. For 
the use of Schools and Colleges. 

Cae” Mitchell's New Series of Geographies have been lately published, and are 
in every particular—text, maps, and «ngravings—entirely new and up to date. 
They have received the most flattering testimonials from the first teachers and 
educators in every part of the United States. They are introduced and used in 
the Illinois State Normal University at Bloomington, with great acceptance, and 
have been recommended in the strongest manner by the Hon. John P. Brooks, 
Ex-Superintendent of Public Instruction, by the Hon. George Stevens,. late 
Deputy-Superintendent of Public Instruction, by the Hon. Newton Bateman, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in Illinois; by a large number of County 
Superintendents, and by very many teachers in everv part of the State. 


MITCHELL'S (OLD) SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 

NEW EDITION BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
MITCHELL'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELLS SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY and ATLAS. 
MITCHELLS GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
MITCHELL'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and ATLAS. 

UH” Mitchell’s Old Series still retains its popularity, commanding, to-day, probably, the 
largest patronage of ANY SERILS OF GE penser HIES PCBLISHE.D IN THE WORLD. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial Series of School Histories. 


Goopricr's AweRican (niLp’s PrctortaL H story oF THE UNITEDSTATES, fur Young Children. 

Elegantly illustrated by 60 Engravings. 

Goorr cH’s PicToRIAL History oF THe Uxitep STATES, with notices of other portions of Ameri- 
os, North and South. New revised edition, with 170 Maps and Engravings. 

fH” Goodrich’s Pictorial United States has been lately adopted asa text-book in the 
State Normal University at !sloomington, Illinois. 

Quvuopricu’s Pictorial HisToRY OF ENGLAND, SCOTL#¢NP, ANDIRELAND. 

Gonprica’s Provoxtat History or ANCIENT Rok, witha "Sketch of Mudern Italy. 

Goonricu’s Pictorial History c¥ Greece, Ancient and Modern. 

Gooprica’s PictoatAL History oF FRANCE. 

Goopricw’s Partky’s ComMox-Scroor History oF THB WorLD. A Brief Compend of Univers- 
al History. <A new edition, revised, enlarged, and newly illustrated. 

Goonrtew’s Pictortat. NaTuRAL HiaToky, embracing a view of Mineral, Animal and Vegetable 

Kingdoms. For the use of Schools. 

&™ These Histories are written in a lively and pleasing style, abounding in iljggtrative aneo- 
Gotes, incidents, and descriptions, the histor es, in all cases, being based on Geog@Phy, illustrat. 
ed by maps. The mannersand customs of each country and age are kept constantly i in view. 
The works are freely supplied with Engravings, giving correct ideas of manners and customs, 
views of cities, monuments, battles, eic. It is believed thatthere is no series of familiar histories, 
in America or Europe, that may challenge comparison with these, either in interest, accuracy, or 
deauty of mechanical execution. 











A, H. ANDREWS, 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
CHICAGO. | 











WE HAVE THE SOLE WESTERN AGENCY OF THE CELEBRATED 


CHASE’S SCHOCL FURNITURE, 


Manufactured at the Western ScHoor Frrnitcre Works. 

W. Cuase & Sow, manufacturers, after an experience of fourteen yeara in thts branch, have 
6e perfected their patterns and machinery that their furniture has now no superior, East orWeest, 
Every desirable style of Schoo! Desk, Seat, and Teacher's Desk, single and double, made. Tes 
timoniale in regurd to its superiority are given by the Suy itendents of Schvols in Chicago, &. 
Leuis, Bloomington, Toledo, Kalamazoo, Milwaukee, Davenport, and many other cities 
towns where it has been introduced. 

PUBLISHERS OF 


MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 
These maps are used throughout the New England States, New York, Ohio, Inciana, and more 
nea than any others in the Western States. They represent the very latest changes ia 
unodary, are better and more widely known than oy seriesin America. Publishers of 
Camp's Series of Geographies Ind Mapping Plates, 
Keys to Mitchell's Maps, and designed especially to accompany them. This system of Geo- 
= study, outline maps with keys and mapping plates, (skeleton maps for drawing,) hae 
0 pronounced, by those who have given it their attention, to be the only true one for common 
School use. Prepared by Hon. David N. Camp, Superintendent Schools in Coun., and 
of State Normal School. 
TABLETS & CHARTS OF ALL EINDS. 
BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOL TABLETS, (Exclusive Western Sele) 
PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER’S WRITING TABLETS, 
OCOLTON’S COLORED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS. 
SOHOFIELD’S NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS. 
PAGE'S AND SANDER'S ELOCUTIONARY CHARTS. 
McGUFFEY'S ECLECTIC CHARTS. 


Camp's Series of Geographies and Mapping Plates. 


Publishers of 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, 


With various Mountings. Large, 10 inset. District School series, 8 in set. 
Currer’s Text Booxs, Krys ro apove Cuarts, 


Furnished on special terms for introduction. 


Colton’s Map of Wisconsin, Iowa, Ellinois and Missourl, giving 
24 Railroad distances, &c., &c. 


i. For forthe particulars see Advertisement on inside of cover. Illustrated Catalogue and 
reulars for each department sent on application. Address, 


eff. 7. AWVDRE Ws, 
Wo. 68 Washington St, (Crosby's Opera Heuse,) Ohicaga 
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J.B. COWPERTHW AIT, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Would invite the attention of Teachers and School Officers to the following 
valuable School Books. 


GREENF’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 


By Prof. S. 8. Greene, of Brown University. 


GREENE’S INTRODUCTION..... ei ceaaentdnanmaeeae ... Retail Price 50 ete. 
GREENE'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR ....cccccccscccscccs 85 * 
GREENE'S ANALYSIS....... Nee cwewesdecks NT Ses “ 85 * 


These three books form the most ‘‘cemplete, progressive and scientific 
series” now before the public. 

Greene’s Grammers have been in use for more than twelve years, and are 
to-day ‘‘more popular than ever.” 

They stand the test of the school-room. The pupils who study these books 
say: {love Greene's Granmar ; I can understand it. It is my favorite study. 

The best recommendation of these books is that they are in general use in 
the better class of schools in all parts of the United States, and have received 
the most flattering testimonials from those using them. They are used with 
great satisfaction in the Normal Schools of Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota; and 
the Public Schools of Rockford, Freeport, Galena, Springfield, Quincy, Peru, 
Peoria, Mattoon, etc., in Illinois; Detroit, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Marshall, 
Battle reek, Niles, Pontiac, Flint, St. Johns, Grand Rapids, and many other 
places, in Michigan ; in Madison, Janesville, Beloit, Milwaukee, Racine, Ke- 
nosha, Geneva, ete., etc., in Wisconsin. 


BERARD’'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE U. S. 
A new and revised edition, including a history of the late rebellion. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Retail Price 

WARREN’S PRIMARV GEOGRAPHY....  .-.ecceeee sececceeees: SeQunam 

WARREN’S COV MON SCHVVOL GEOGRAPHY tectecetececeee coocee 295 

WARREN'S PHYSICAL GEUGKAPHY..........20.0 corccees BIG 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL CHARTS. Per set, inclosed i in a port- 

folio, with hand-book........... eHub diewene aes © deatatael canteen oe 


A new edition of the Common School Geography is in preparation, and will 
be ready in a few weeks. The Maps are to be entirely new, and somewhat 
enlarged. Several new Maps will be added. 


COLBURN’S ARITHMETICS. 


CONSISTING OF RETAIL PRIGE 
COLBURN’S CHILD'S BOOK OF ARITHMETIC... ccocciccccccccccces $0 25 
CULBURN’S INTELLECTUAL ARIVHMETIC.......... eevbeus- ceeeee = 
COLBURN’S COMMON SCHUOL ARITHMETIC........... atetsececce 


COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPLICATION ......-eeeceeeee 1 30 





tH"Copies of any of the above works (except the charts) will be furnished 
for examination, postage paid, on receipt of one- -half of the retail price. 

"Teachers and School Officers of the West, desiting to introduce any of 
these books, can obtain them on favorable terms. For any information re- 
garding terms, etc., please address the publisher, or, if more convenient, 


FRANK PEAVEY, Gen’! Western Agent, 


Office in Chicago with P. 0. Box 603, Cmcage. 
SCHERMERHORN, BANOROST & 00., No. 6 Custom-House Place. 





SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


LATE PUBLICATION OF 
BREWER & TILESTON, 


131 Washington Street, Boston, 


Hillards’s Readers, New Series. 
Worcester's Comprehensive Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's Primary Spelling-Book. 
Worcester’s Quarto and School Dictionaries. 
Walton’s Wiitten Arithm:tic, (‘‘ Primary” and '' Intellectual,” in prea. ) 
Walton's Table, (for practice in the Fundamental operations of Arithmetic.) 
Adam’s Spelling-Book, | For Advanced Classes.) 
Hill's Geomatries, (First and Second Books.) 
Weber’s Oxtlines of Universal History, School Histories, &c. 


BILGARD’S READERS. 


Mr. Hrivarn’s New Seties of Readers have been introduced, in whole or in part, 
into the Public Schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Providence, Hartford, Portland, Augusta, Me., Cambridge, Charlestown, 
Mass., Peoria, Quincy, I1)., Madison, Wis., and many other important places, 





From John D. Phiibrick, Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 

“From present indications I feel warranted in saying that reading in our Grame 
mar Schools will be advanced during the year twenty-five per cent in conée- 
quence of the introduction ot this series.” 


From Rev. A. L. Stone, D. D., Pastor of Park Street School, Boston. 


“These volumes are aglow with wit, humor, eloquence, pathos, and the pures$ 
and loftiest sentiments of patriotism, humanity and religion.” 


From Prof. Geo. Howland, Principal of Public High School, Chicago, IU. 


“T consider Hillard’s ‘Sixth Reader,’ now in use in my school, by far the best 
Reader that has been presented to the educational public.” 


‘We believe this (the selection of pieces) is what Mr. Hillard has done better’ 
than has ever been done before.’”—Néw York Times. 


“They form an excellent series, and sustain, to an eminent degree, the severe 
test of the school-room.”— George NV. Bigelow, Principal of State Normat Sehool, 
Framingham, Mass. 


“T regard them as the most complete series of school-readers now before the 
public.".—A Markham, Principal of the Niles Union School, Michigan. 

“ As a brief, simple, philosophical exposition of the principles of elocution de- 
rived immediately from an analysis of thought and feeling, rither than from ex- 
ternal form, it” (Professor Builey’s introduction) ‘ surpasses anything I have 
ever seen.”"—Prof. 8. S. Greene, author of Greene's ** Grammars.” 

“We fully endorse Mr. Howland’s opinions concerning Hillard’s ‘ Readers 
E, D. Delano, Principal Chicago Normal School ; F. 8. Haywood, Pr.nci pal of 
Ogden School, Chicago. 

Copies for examination or introduction furnished by 


George F". Phelps, Western Agent. 
P. O. Address—Care of W. B. Keon & Co., Chicago. 
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OGR SONG BIBRDS. 


4A MUSICAL QUARTERLY FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


Edited by GEO. F. ROOT and B, R. HANBY. 


“ THE SNOW BIRD," January. (Ready for delivery Dec. 15th.) 
“THE ROBIN,” April. (Ready for delivery March 15th.) 
“THE RED BIRD,’ July. (Ready for delivery June 15th.) 

“ THE DOVE,” October. (Ready for delivery September 15th.) 


Each number will bea little pamphlet of sixty-two pages, but with a stiff, 
durable paper cover, handsomely illustrated and embellished, and will contain 
songs of devotion, amnsement and recreation. 

Each SONG BIRD being s eomplete little book in itself, a new one may be 
taken but onee, twice, or three times a year, if thought best. It is, however, 
delieved that in most of our schools and homes, the music of each number will 
be thoroughly learned in three months, and although the favorites will be re- 
tained, = young folks will be ready for the new music of each SONG BIRD 
in its order, 


ALL ORDERS MUST BK ACCOMPANIED BY CASH, 


Priee; eighteen eente for a single copy of either number. 

Price, two dollars a doson of either number. 

Price, fifteen dollars a hundred of either number. 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS MUST PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for the YBAR. 

No subscriptions received for less than one year. 

Single yearly subscriptions, aixty cents each. 

To clubs of any number from ten to twenty, to one address, the same price, 
but with an extra copy, through the year, forthe one who gets up the club. 

To clubs of any number from twenty to fifty, to one address, 56 cents cach, 
and an extra copy for the one who gets up the club. 

To clubs of fifty and upward, to one address, 50 cents each, and an éxtraeopy 
for the one who gets up the club. 
THERE ARE NO CLUB RATES EXCEPT TO yearly SUBSCRIBERS. 

It will be observed that there are two ways of regarding “Our Song Birds.” 
One, a serial, appearing once in three months. The other, each number a book 
by itself. Inthe firet war the process of getting them is very simple. Yow 
forward the amount of your subscription and pay the trifle for postage as each 
number reaches you. The postage on a single ‘‘Song Bird,” as a litde beok, is 
two cents, which we pay, when the full retail price is sent to us. The average 
postage on any number of ‘‘ Song Birds” over one, is one eent a piece, and that 
we must ask the purchaser to pay, when less than the retail price is paid. 


So if you order by mail one dozen, it will be necessary to send 
us $2.12: if one hundred, $16. Please remember that a dozen 
means a dozen, and a hundred ahundred. Any number less than 
twelve we sell only at the single price, and any number over twelve 
and less than one hundred, at the dozen price. . 

We hope to improve as we go on, and shall spare no pains or 
expense to produce a work that shall be acceptable in every home, 
day and Sunday school in our land. 

fF" Acopted in the Public Schools of Chicago, and many other 
cities. 

GEO. F. ROOT, } ‘ 
cxcay | ROOT & CADY, 

Wholesale Agents for MASON & HAMLIN’S Portable and 
Cabinet Organs. 








